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EDUCATION FOR CONDUCT VERSUS EDUCATION EOR KNOWLEDGE 

The existence of this fundamental paradox is to be accounted 
for, I believe, by the fact that our standards for judging instruc- 
tion and our ideas of the subject-matter of instruction belong to 
widely separated epochs in the history of education. The ends of 
education are now defined in terms of conduct, and good instruc- 
tion is such as will influence behavior. Hence the insistence upon 
motivation, appeal to the emotions and to the imagination, large 
place for thought and judgment, opportunity for initiative and 
individuality, and emphasis upon doing, as the marks of good 
instruction. The aims we are endeavoring to achieve through the 
school thus belong to the twentieth century and are well founded 
in modern psychology and sociology. Our ideas of the materials 
of instruction, on the other hand, belong more nearly to the seven- 
teenth century. They belong very largely to the age of "pan- 
sophia" or "encyclopedic education." They belong to an age 
when the question was not What can a man do and how does he 
behave ? but What does he know ? They belong to the age which 
gave rise to such adages as "Knowledge is power." 

Educationally, most school men are much like the Indians, who 
in large numbers at different times in the early history of our 
country confessed the Christian faith and thereafter called them- 
selves Christians, but who went on about as before, robbing, 
devastating, and reeking vengeance on their enemies. So with 
most school men, we confess to beheve that the chief purpose of 
education is to influence conduct, but we go on making our courses 
of study encyclopedic in scope, insisting that our textbooks be 
encyclopedic in character, and measuring the results of our work 
in terms of knowledge. Acting on our twentieth-century behef in 
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the aims of education, we condemn our schools and criticize our 
teachers, because instruction is poor. Acting on our seventeenth- 
century ideas of subject-matter, we set teachers the task of handling 
materials which by reason of their character and organization 
inevitably lead to poor instruction, when this is judged in terms 
of education for conduct. 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION: GENERAL 
SUGGESTIONS 

Until this basic paradox between the purposes that we are seek- 
ing to achieve and the subject-matter which we are using to attain 
our ends is removed, instruction will continue to be adjudged poor 
in quaUty. 

A system of administration which permits of large freedom 
among teachers, better supervision, and better-prepared teachers, 
will help to improve classroom teaching, but even more important 
are: 

First, there is need of bidding farewell, now and forever, to the 
encyclopedic conception of education and to the idea that there is 
a fixed and specific body of information, other than a command of 
the rudiments of the three R's, which everyone must possess to be 
intelligent. Intelligence implies knowledge, but no given body of 
knowledge. Aside from the technique involved in gaining the 
ability to read, write, and cipher, the elementary school should not 
give place to mere information or to materials which appeal merely 
to the intellect. Only such other materials should find place in the 
elementary course of study as, in addition to appealing to the intel- 
lect, will excite the imagination, grip the heart, and influence the 
taste, the aspirations, and the actions of children in ways socially 
acceptable. In a word, we should cease teaching knowledge for 
the sake of knowledge, and use knowledge merely as one of the 
means of influencing conduct. 

Second, the subject-matter taught not only should fulfil the 
above requirements, but should be such in character and in organi- 
zation as will permit of a ready application of modern principles and 
methods of instruction. We should do for the course of study of 
the ordinary school what the writers of our best textbooks on the 
principles and methods of instruction have done for particular les- 
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sons, or what the teachers of our best practice schools have done 
for given series of lessons, or are attempting to do for the curriculum 
as a whole. That is, we should select and organize the materials 
of instruction in view of the requirements of good teaching. This 
implies, of course, that the determining factors in the selection of 
subject-matter are the ends to be achieved and that what we teach 
is subordinated to these ends. Concretely, we should stop teach- 
ing United States history as history and select from the entire field 
and use only those portions which fit in with our purposes as defined 
in terms of conduct. In this way and in this way only will habits, 
ideals, and modes of behavior become the actual goal of our 
endeavors. 

Third, there is need of getting away from the idea that anything 
has really been accompUshed when changes are made in the course 
of study only. Too often such changes are acclaimed as educa- 
tional achievements, when, as a matter of fact, no corresponding 
changes have been made in the subject-matter furnished the 
teachers, and in consequence classroom work goes on about as 
before. How often has this been the case, when such topics have 
been added to the curriculum as local history, local industries, local 
government, biographies of great men, stories of inventions, lessons 
in morals, and the like. Experience should long since have shown 
us that the chief way to influence the work of the schools is through 
the subject-matter taught. No change in the course of study is 
complete and effective, in the ordinary system of schools, until 
teachers are provided either in reference books or in textbooks with 
appropriate materials and these in such form and so organized that 
the principles and methods of good teaching can be easily applied 
in their presentation. Until such materials are supplied the work 
of the school will remain relatively unchanged and instruction will 
continue to be poor. 

Fourth, there is need of superintendents, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals seeing that much of their work at the present time is without 
results, because they are working at their problems from the wrong 
side. There is httle to be gained by talking to teachers, as is so 
often done, about how they ought to teach and about the charac- 
teristics of good instruction, when the very subject-matter which 
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the teachers are called upon to present keeps them from doing what 
they are asked to do. Let superintendents, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals come to see that the most important part of their work is to 
provide teachers with materials of the right kind and these properly 
organized, and the questions of methods of teaching and of the 
characteristics of good instruction will largely take care of them- 
selves, or at all events what they have to say about these things, 
when once appropriate materials are supplied, will yield results. 

Fifth, there is need of a better appreciation on the part of all 
of the importance of the right kind of subject-matter. To deter- 
mine the aims and purposes of education and to establish the prin- 
ciples and methods of instruction is only half of our problem. The 
other half, and, from the point of view of achieving the ends desired, 
quite as important as the first half, is the working-out of appropriate 
materials of instruction and putting these in such form that they 
are readily accessible both to pupil and to teacher. Persons 
especially fitted for this work should be given opportunity in the 
public school and especially in higher institutions interested in 
public education to work out and to organize such materials. The 
preparation of materials to be used in the classroom has been left, 
up to the present time, very largely to interested individuals. The 
preparation of such materials is vastly too important to be left to 
private enterprise and to chance, and should long since have been 
made an integral part of public education. 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION: SPECIFIC 
SUGGESTIONS 

To be more specific, if the quality of instruction in the ordinary 
school is to be improved, there is need of a better working appre- 
ciation of what is concrete to the child and of a better appreciation 
of the significance of the concrete in teaching. For instruction that 
is thought-provoking and inspiring and that fosters vigorous mental 
action must be concrete or at least deep-rooted in the concrete. 

The concrete versus the abstract. — There is an inclination to think 
that subject-matter dealing with particular situations, objects, 
processes, actions, and persons is concrete; whereas the abstract is 
the principle, the rule, or the definition. Yet descriptions and 
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narratives, though they deal with given situations, objects, and 
processes, may for particular children be abstract — ^abstract in the 
sense that they call to mind no vivid images nor carry for the child 
any meaning. Indeed, in this sense, the most specific statement 
of fact may be an abstraction. For example, the inventor of the 
telephone used the phonautograph and the manometric capsule. 
Unless one happens to be familiar with the phonautograph and the 
manometric capsule, this sentence is about as meaningless as the 
third law of motion would be to a first-grader. To be sure, only 
those materials are concrete which have to do with specific situa- 
tions, objects, and processes, but materials of instruction, no matter 
how simple and vivid the treatment, are concrete to children, only 
when the children have, or can readily acquire, an abundance of 
experience in the light of which they can give meaning to the 
subject-matter in question. 

To a boy in central Illinois who has plowed the land, prepared 
the soil, planted, cultivated, and harvested corn, geographical 
materials on "How Corn Is Raised" are concrete, but to the boy 
in the heart of New York City, who may never have had so much 
as a good-sized clod in his hand, who has never seen a cornfield, and 
who never in all his life cared for any kind of a plant, to such a boy, 
the very same materials are abstract. He may memorize what the 
teacher tells him or what the textbook says about "How Com Is 
Raised," and he may talk parrot-hke about corn-raising, but in 
reality the process means little or nothing to him, and the mastery 
of such materials has httle if any educational significance. Simi- 
larly, to the girl who has planted, tended, picked, put up, and sold 
an acre of tomatoes, to such a girl, problems in arithmetic having 
to do with tomato-raising are concrete, but to the girl who has 
never had anything to do with raising and marketing garden 
products, these same problems are abstract. The attaching of 
names to numbers does not make problems concrete. For whether 
or not a given body of subject-matter is concrete or abstract depends 
entirely upon the experiences of the particular group of children to 
whom it is presented. 

From this point of view, a considerable part of the contents of 
our textbooks for the primary grades, to say nothing of the contents 
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of those for the upper grades, cannot be other than abstract to at 
least a part of the children to whom such subject-matter is taught. 
The following paragraph is from a chapter in a home geography, on 
"What the Cow Furnishes Us": 

Do you know how cheese is made ? The milk is first curdled by putting 
into it some liquid rennet. Rennet is the name given to a preparation made 
from the inner coating of the calf's stomach. The curd is separated from the 
watery part of the milk, which is called whey, and then pressed into solid cakes. 
The curd is then called cheese. 

To the few children who have seen cheese made in this way or 
who have actually made it in this way, the foregoing paragraph is 
concrete, but to those who have not had this experience and to 
whom this experience is not supplied this paragraph is about as 
meaningful as the rule for extracting cube root found in our older 
arithmetics. To take children under these conditions over page 
after page of such materials is a waste of good time and a travesty 
on education which is expected to educate. 

If, then, instruction is to be more than memory work and drill, 
it is incumbent on us to make sure that our materials of instruction 
are really concrete, and concrete to the particular group of children 
to whom they are presented. 

Concreteness, a factor in the selection of topics. — How can much 
of the material which we are expected to present ever be made con- 
crete to children ? asks the teacher. It should be confessed that as 
long as we hold to an encyclopedic conception of education, a large 
part of what we teach the children can never be made real to them. 
If, however, we take the position that, apart from the mastery of 
the basic elements of the three R's, there is no other knowledge 
which all children must of necessity have to be intelligent, to be 
good citizens, and to be started on a self-supporting career, then the 
problem is not so difficult. We can make concreteness, or the pos- 
sibility of making given materials of instruction real to particular 
groups of children, an important factor in the selection of the topics 
of instruction, and that is what we should do, in so far as we can. 

It is almost a hopeless task for a teacher in New York City to 
attempt to make real to her children copper-mining, but how differ- 
ent in Butte, Montana, where copper-mining is the very hfe of the 
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city, indeed, the very life of the children themselves. Copper- 
mining might well be ignored in New York City, whereas in Butte 
it should be given special attention. There is little opportunity in 
Fall River, Massachusetts, to make real to children iron- and steel- 
making, but Fall River offers a splendid opportunity for teaching 
spinning and weaving. Irrigation can be made concrete to chil- 
dren in Colorado; wheat-growing to children in North Dakota; 
lumbering to children in northern Minnesota; cotton-growing to 
children in Alabama; corn-growing to children in central Illinois, 
and so on, but there is little hope that instruction in these topics 
will ever be other than on the lower plane so long as we require 
teachers to present such topics where it is impossible to make them 
concrete. 

There is large opportunity in all the important common-school 
branches to select subject-matter in view of making it real to par- 
ticular groups of children. To be sure, the fundamentals of arith- 
metic are the same for all, but when we come to socialize arithmetic, 
to give to children worth-while problems, to make arithmetic a 
means of acquiring knowledge of social and industrial life, the field 
of application must be concrete to the children in question. Fall 
River, Massachusetts, might well teach the arithmetic of spinning 
and weaving, but such arithmetic would be an empty and formal 
exercise to the children of Whitehall, Monta.na. At Whitehall, the 
arithmetic of irrigation could be made real, but to teach the arith- 
metic of irrigation at Fall River would be worse than useless. 
Reading likewise affords abundant opportunity for such selection 
of materials. What better materials in reading could be presented 
to children who are familiar with ships and whose fathers and 
brothers work on ships or are engaged in ship-building than mate- 
rials such as are suggested on "Ships and Ship-building" by Edith 
P. Parker in the October number (1914) of the Elementary School 
Journal. Similar groupings of materials can be made for children 
who live on the prairies, in the heart of a mountain region, by the 
great lakes, or on the banks of a river, or for children whose fathers 
and brothers are farmers, or miners, or mill-workers, or common 
laborers. Indeed, it is possible to select materials for reading 
which can be made real to children of every type and kind. 
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To select materials of instruction in view of the possibility of 
making them concrete to particular groups of children is therefore 
within limits altogether possible, and just to the extent that this 
is done have we reason to hope for better teaching in the ordinary 
school. 

Richness of details versus meagerness of details. — By reason of 
the encyclopedic character of our textbooks, it would be possible 
to select from them a series of topics which could be made real to a 
particular group of children. But if a superintendent or principal 
or teacher made such a selection, it would be found that at least in 
certain subjects, such as arithmetic, physiology, geography, and 
history, the topics selected would be treated in barest outline. 
Relatively, a very few problems are given in our arithmetics under 
the arithmetic of the farm. A few paragraphs or possibly a few 
pages are devoted in our geographies to lumbering, or to mining, 
or to any one of the other of our basic industries, and in our his- 
tories a treatment equally short seemingly is regarded as adequate 
to tell the life-story of one of our national characters or to give 
the historical background of any one of our present-day social or 
industrial problems. Indeed, one is scarcely aware of the meager- 
ness of the details in our standard textbooks, unless the question 
has been given special attention. 

This meagerness of details is brought clearly to view if the 
materials on cotton-raising in our best geographies are contrasted 
with the materials contained in Cotton-raising by Bronson, or if the 
details in our geographies on lumbering are compared with the 
details on this subject in The Blazed Trail, by Stewart Edward 
White, or if the barren outline of the life of one of our great men, 
for example, Cyrus Hall McCormick, as sketched in our primary 
histories, is placed alongside the rich and suggestive treatment of 
McCormick's life by Herbert N. Casson. Equally striking is the 
contrast between the dry-as-dust outline statements about the 
closing scenes of the Civil War, found in our advanced histories, 
and the heart-gripping descriptions of the same events in the first 
chapters of The Leopard's Spots by Thomas Dixon. 

These outlines with their meagerness of details may have 
answered when the ideal in education was to impart knowledge and 
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a little of it about many things. But in an age when knowledge is 
looked upon as a tool and to be acquired in most part when there 
is special interest or when needed for practical reasons, and in an 
age when the purposes of education are to develop in children the 
ability to collect and organize materials and to think rightly, to fix 
habits of action, attitudes of mind, and ideals of conduct, in such 
an age these outlines by no means meet the requirements of the 
school. 

If the teacher is to make real and significant topics of instruc- 
tion to particular groups of children, there must be at hand, it will 
be admitted by all, an abundance of well-selected details. For only 
as children are led to acquire of themselves or there is presented to 
them upon the topic in hand materials rich in detail do they become 
really interested, do they have opportunity to weigh the value of 
materials, do they find of themselves problems and work out their 
solutions, are their imaginations fired, their emotions aroused, and 
their ideals of conduct influenced. Children may, to be sure, be 
swamped by too many details, however well selected these may be. 
This, however, seldom occurs. The materials presented, if instruc- 
tion is to be of good quality, should at least be sufficiently rich in 
details to enable the children to form vivid mental pictures, mental 
pictures as real and vivid as the different scenes of a moving-picture 
and at least adequate to enable them to do real thought- work. 

Before any great improvement in classroom work can reason- 
ably be expected, teachers will need to be supplied with an abun- 
dance of materials rich in details and these materials in such form 
that they can be readily used. To provide such materials is a diffi- 
cult task and at best it will be a slow process. In the meantime, 
teachers should be encouraged to do all they can of themselves, 
and generosity should be exercised in judging of the quality of 
instruction. 

Fertile topics versus barren topics. — Topics of instruction might 
be selected which could be made concrete to given groups of chil- 
dren and an abundance of well-selected details might be provided, 
yet the topics chosen might be of such a kind that they lack thought- 
provoking characteristics, or lack those qualities which appeal to 
the imagination and stir the emotions, or fail to carry in themselves 
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lessons which will influence the conduct of children in desired ways. 
Teachers recognize these differences, for how often the teacher 
apologizes for a poor lesson on the ground that the particular 
subject-matter gave no opportunity for good teaching, and all too 
often the teacher is right. 

There is the very widest difference in the teaching possibilities 
between a series of lessons on cube root and a series of lessons on 
the arithmetic of the farm. The fourth-grade teacher who is called 
upon to teach the names of the states, the capital of each, and one 
other important city may perform this formal task with great skill, 
but it is almost foreordained that her instruction will be on the 
lower plane, whereas the instruction of a teacher of very much less 
native ability may well be of good quaHty when she is presenting 
a series of lessons on "How Corn Is Raised." There is only about 
one thing that even the very best teacher can do who is called upon 
to teach the skeleton and the bones of the human body, but what 
magnificent teaching opportunities are afforded in a series of lessons 
on bacteria. The "Panic of 1837" as a topic in history is barren 
of thought-provoking situations, of the quahties that appeal to the 
imagination and that carry vivid life-lessons when compared with 
a topic such as the "Invention of the Reaper." 

So long as we hold that there is a specific body of knowledge 
apart from the basic elements of the three R's, which all children 
must have, naturally enough we proceed to impart this information 
irrespective of the teaching opportunities the particular materials 
may offer. This, of course, makes the giving of specific information 
the primary work of the school. By the same token, if our working 
aim is to develop, in children, methods of work, ability to think 
rightly, proper attitudes of mind and standards of conduct, then, 
to be logical, to be consistent, the topics of instruction selected 
should be such as will contribute to the achievement of these ends. 

When one glances over the prescribed topics in the courses of 
study of even our most progressive cities and when one turns over 
the pages of the textbooks which are used to carry into effect the 
requirements of these courses of study, one is struck by the number 
of topics which are primarily informational and which afford a 
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minimum of opportunity to do good teaching when this is judged 
in terms of education for conduct. 

The topics which teachers are called upon to teach, if the aim 
of the modern school is to be realized, should be rich in the oppor- 
tunity they afford children to exercise initiative and individuality, 
rich in opportunity to try out different methods of work, rich in 
thought-provoking situations, rich in those qualities that fire the 
imagination, and rich in vivid life-lessons. In a word, topics of 
instruction should be selected, not so much from the point of view 
of information, as from the point of view of the teaching possi- 
bilities they afford. 

Few topics versus many topics. — If there is any one mark par- 
ticularly distinctive of our courses of study in the elementary 
school, it is the number of the prescribed topics of instruction. 
Not infrequently these prescribed topics follow closely the chapter 
headings of the adopted textbooks and it is not uncommon for 
teachers in attempting to carry out the prescriptions of the cur- 
riculum to follow their textbooks almost chapter by chapter and 
paragraph by paragraph. The number of topics covered in our 
standard textbooks is therefore at least suggestive of the number 
of topics actually taught. A popular home geography covers, for 
example, forty-eight different subjects, giving an average of five 
pages including illustrations to each theme. A popular primary 
history, in a little less than four hundred pages, sketches, as we 
have seen, the hfe-story of some sixty great Americans. What is 
true of the multiphcity of topics in the textbooks for the lower 
grades is even more true of those for the higher grades. It should 
also be taken into account that these different topics are as a rule 
treated in quite complete outline, with the result that effort is made 
to squeeze into a short paragraph the essence of what is presented 
in more comprehensive works in a chapter of length — in a word, 
our textbooks, reading excepted, are epitomes. 

There can be but one effect, as pointed out above, upon the 
quality of instruction of this effort to cover in miniature a multi- 
plicity of topics. Under such conditions, there is no time to guide 
children in collecting or acquiring of themselves an abundance of 
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rich details about the questions in hand; there is no time to give 
children an opportunity to organize and weigh the worth of mate- 
rials; there is no time to permit children to abide with a subject 
until they are sufficiently familiar with it to discover problems and 
to work out their solution, or to see the relations of the given sub- 
ject to other subjects and to understand its significance for indi- 
vidual and social life; there is no time to permit children to become 
so saturated with a theme that it has its way with their imagina- 
tions and emotions; there is no time to permit a subject to carry 
over and to impress its lessons. With a large number of topics to 
cover, all of necessity is hurry. Indeed, the work of the school- 
room reminds one of a public reception; the topics of instruction 
are the honorable persons to be met, and the children are the 
guests. The children are introduced, as it were, to a great subject, 
they abide with it from eighty to a hundred minutes and then 
pass on to a new theme, to forget all too often that they have ever 
studied the given subject. 

Present-day standards of instruction demand a procedure dia- 
metrically opposite to this. They demand concentration on a few 
large topics in order that children may have the time to acquire the 
needed richness of details, may have opportunity to exercise initia- 
tive and individuality, may learn to think rightly with different 
materials and under different conditions, and may have opportunity 
to put to use what they have learned and to act upon the impulses 
that have been aroused. 

So long, then, as teachers are required to take children over a 
multiplicity of topics, so long will instruction appeal to memory and 
emphasize drill, and only when teachers are permitted to concen- 
trate on a few rich topics can we expect them to do teaching which 
will meet present-day standards. 

Kind of subject-matter and textbooks needed. — We need then, by 
way of summary, if the quality of instruction is to be improved, to 
concentrate upon a few fundamental topics, upon topics that are 
to the human mind what the mountain ranges and great rivers are 
to a continent; these basic topics should not only be selected in 
view of the information to be acquired through their mastery, but 
they should be selected particularly in view of the opportunity they 
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give children to participate in the right kind of educative activities, 
hence, in view of the teaching opportunities they afford; these 
topics should be clothed in a richness of well-selected details; and 
the particular topics to be taught to a given group of children 
should be chosen in view of the possibihty of making the given 
topics concrete and real to the children in question. 

Our textbooks, with the exceptions of reading, contain, as we 
have seen, very little of such subject-matter. They have been 
prepared rather in view of giving something, however little it may 
be, about every topic that might possibly be taught in any con- 
siderable number of places. Their growth has been, on the whole, 
by mechanical addition, for most new authors have felt constrained, 
for practical reasons, to include in their books the themes which 
successful writers have covered in similar books, and few old 
authors have ever been brave enough to eliminate any considerable 
number of old topics. Our textbooks are thus dominated by prac- 
tical rather than educational considerations. They are made to 
sell and not necessarily to meet real and particular educational 
needs. Private interest is thus left in a way to dominate an 
important aspect of pubhc education. 

It goes without saying that our textbooks should be prepared 
solely in view of educational considerations. Even were this done, 
there might well be certain books, such as readers, arithmetics con- 
taining the fundamental operations and the like, and geographies 
made up largely of maps, which would serve for the country as a 
whole. There might be other books, such as spellers, physiologies, 
and histories, that would meet the needs of a considerable number 
of places. There would, however, remain a considerable part of 
the subject-matter of instruction for the elementary school which 
should be prepared in view of the educational requirements of par- 
ticular groups of children and particular locaUties. For example, 
if arithmetic is to afford to children opportunity to pursue right 
methods of work and to do genuine thinking, if arithmetic is to be 
made a "content" as well as a "tool" subject, and thus become a 
medium of giving children valuable insights into industrial processes 
and business operations, we should have arithmetic in the form of 
booklets which treat separately the arithmetic of each of our basic 
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industries and the particular commercial transactions arising there- 
from. If geography is to be a worth-while subject, we need, in 
addition to good atlases, a goodly number of special geographies, 
the geography of irrigation, of cotton-growing, of corn-raising, of 
copper-mining, of lumbering, of New Orleans, of New York City, 
and the like. If history is to carry over its vital lessons, the ordi- 
nary outline on McCormick and the reaper is not sufficient for the 
children of the Middle West or the Northwest, nor will the common 
treatment of the inventions of Hargreaves, Ackwright, and Cromp- 
ton answer in New England towns having as their principal industry 
spinning and weaving. Similarly, the civics applicable to a large 
city is by no means suited to given small towns or to given rural 
districts. Likewise, a physiology adapted to teach the requisite 
lessons on hygiene and sanitation in a dry, cool climate like that of 
North Dakota will not serve the needs of the school in a wet, hot 
climate such as is to be found in Florida. Moreover, all of our 
textbooks should be prepared not so much from the point of view 
of treating a few great topics in rich detail, as from the point of 
view of bringing children face to face with vital life-problems and 
of providing them with the materials which will enable them to 
think these problems through for themselves. 

School men as a whole, it will be granted, are, at the present 
time, far from accepting the position taken in this paper — that, 
aside from a mastery of the elements of the three R's, there is no 
specific body of information which all elementary-school pupils 
should have to be intelligent, to be good citizens, and to be started 
on a self-supporting career. Our subject-matter of instruction as 
embodied in even our very best textbooks is surely far from the 
kind we are maintaining should be used. Nevertheless, there is a 
rapidly growing number of school men who believe that the school 
must follow along the general lines here suggested, if classroom 
instruction is to contribute its full share toward achieving the 
purpose of education. 



